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affected less frequently; the carpal and tarsal and the small joints still more 
rarely. The chief element on which the diagnosis was based was the rapid 
subsidence of symptoms after the administration of salicylic acid. The 
author thinks that in such cases the origin of many obscure cases of endo¬ 
carditis may be found, although murmurs were not heard in the cases 
reported. 

Senile Epilepsy and Compression of the Carotid. 

Naunyn reports (Zeitschrift fur Min. Med., Bd. xxviii. p. 217) some obser¬ 
vations bearing on the nature of so-called senile epilepsy. In three men, all 
above the age of sixty-three, with a history of epileptiform attacks, it was 
possible to bring on attacks precisely similar by compression of the carotids. 
Naunyn assumed, therefore, that the spontaneous attacks were due also to 
cerebral anasmia, which, on account of the weak heart and arterio-sclerosis 
existing in the patients, was not far to seek. Among other signs of anaemia 
of the brain, in the spontaneous attacks as far as they were observed, there 
was always a slow pulse; in one case an attack came on when the patient 
rose suddenly; in another case after a warm bath. Naunyn made experi¬ 
ments with carotid-compression in persons who had never had epileptiform 
attacks and who had no signs of brain disease or disturbance of the circula¬ 
tion. In persons not more than thirty years old compression of both carotids 
caused at most mild temporary dizziness. In two men over fifty, with arterio¬ 
sclerosis and slight disturbance of the circulation, but without brain symp¬ 
toms, compression was followed in a few seconds by loss of consciousness, 
slow pulse, and mild general convulsions. Soon after these experiments 
were made compression in a case of senile epilepsy was followed by cessation 
of breathing, so that the subject was abandoned. So far as made, however, 
the observations seem to prove that senile epilepsy depends on circulatory 
disturbances due to disease of the heart or vessels. In two of Naunyn’s cases 
bromides had no effect; in the third it seemed to increase the severity of the 
symptoms. The observations also show that compression of the carotids is 
of no value in the diagnosis of thrombosis of the basilar artery or of anom¬ 
alies in the circle of Willis. 

The Immunizing and Curative Effects of Antitoxic Serum from 
Sheep and Dogs in Typhoid Fever. 

Beumer and Peiper have extended their investigations, begun in 1887, 
in immunity against typhoid fever (Zeitschrift fur Min. Med., Bd. xxviii. p. 
328). They used 1 per cent, peptone-bouillon as a culture medium, and in 
it cultivated the most virulent typhoid bacilli obtainable. The cultures were 
killed by exposure to a temperature of from 55° to 60° C. for one hour. 
Longer exposure or higher temperature decreased the virulence of the culture 
very materially. (Early experiments had proved that the toxic substance 
exists in the bodies of the bacteria.) These sterilized cultures were inocu¬ 
lated into sheep at intervals of from three days to two weeks. The amount 
injected was increased gradually from 1 c.cm. to 100 c.em. The animals 
were then bled to the amount of 500 c.cm., the serum treated with 0.5 per 
cent, solution of carbolic acid, and preserved in the cold and dark. 
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The serum of uninoculated sheep was found to be unfavorable for the 
growth of typhoid bacilli, but the antitoxic serum was much more highly so. 
The immunizing and curative qualities of the serum were tried on animals 
with most favorable results. The course of typhoid infection is so much 
more rapid in animals than in man that the results cannot be compared. 
From their own experiments, however, and from those of others, the authors 
think it certain that in the serum of animals treated with typhoid toxin im¬ 
munizing and curative substance exist. The extent to which these facts can 
be applied to man must be determined by further experiments. The serum 
obtained from sheep has no dangerous effects when injected in healthy men. 

[The curves given by the authors from cases treated in 1891 do not show 
that the action of the antitoxin serum is at all marked.] 

F. Klemperer and Levy (Berliner klinische Wochenschrift, 1895, No. 28) 
have immunized dogs by injecting increasing doses of bouillon cultures of 
typhoid bacilli into the peritoneal cavity. Serum obtained from the dogs 
gave immunity to other animals and prevented death if injected after infec¬ 
tion. Patients with typhoid fever treated with the serum had mild cases of 
fever. 


The Cause of Death in Pneumonia. 

Bollinger [Munch, med . Wochenschrift, 1895, No. 82) has endeavored to 
find a more reasonable explanation for the cause of death in croupous pneu¬ 
monia than has hitherto been available. In investigating the subject he was 
struck by the large amount of exudate present in many cases. Thus, in fifty 
out of one hundred fatal cases of pneumonia there was, on the average, more 
than one kilo of exudate. In only ten cases was the amount less than 500 
grammes, the weight of the exudate in the remaining forty cases lying 
between these two figures. In one case with red and gray hepatization 
limited to the right lower lobe, the exudate weighed 1800 grammes. The 
amount of exudate is not dependent alone on the extent of the local process, 
but is in inverse ratio to the general nutrition and the amount of blood in 
the body. So in the cachetic, old, and anaemic persons, hepatization is often 
incomplete—there is a “soft” pneumonia. Such cases in Bollinger’s series 
often presented complications such as chronic nephritis (twenty-four times), 
cirrhosis of the liver (eight times), tuberculosis and arterio-sclerosis. Cases 
with slight exudate were twice as frequent as those with large ones in persons 
above the age of sixty. The effect of pneumonic consolidation on the amount 
of blood in the body can be realized by considering that whilst in health the 
lungs contain 7 to 9 per cent, of all the blood, in a severe case of pneumonia 
they contain from 30 to 40 per cent. The exudate, therefore, has almost 
the same effect as rapidly recurring hemorrhages associated with fever and 
infection, for it is composed almost entirely of blood constituents. Aside 
from the effects on the heart of the alteration of the blood, there are some 
other changes of considerable interest. Among them is the emaciation after 
defervescence; but the most remarkable is leucocytosis. Bollinger’s explana¬ 
tion of this is that it represents an attempt at regeneration, and he thinks 
the enlargement of the spleen depends more on the regeneration of leuco¬ 
cytes than on infection. The conclusion then is that the critical symptoms 



